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Welsh, a cordwainer, * marrying* four women in fourteen months. In
short, the system encouraged all the abuses of the age connected with
marriage, yet another being the marriages arranged by parish overseers
in order to throw the burden of maintaining a pauper and her children
on some other parish.
On Saturday last, [says The Post Boy^ in 1741] the churchwardens from a
certain parish in the City, in order to remove a load from their shoulders,
gave forty shillings and paid the expenses of a Fleet marriage to a miserable
blind youth . * . who plays on the violin in Moorfields, in order to make a
settlement on [of?] the wife and future family on Shoreditch parish. . . .
Invited and uninvited were a number of poor wretches in order to spend the
bride's future fortune.129
In spite of protests in the name of justice, liberty, democracy and
morality, the practice was effectually stopped by Lord Hardwicke's
Marriage Act which is a landmark in social history. It not only ended a
sordid and demoralizing traffic, but a practice which cut at the root of
security in family life.
The State Lotteries were a cause of widespread ruin and misery.
About 1778 they became a regular method of raising money, previ-
ously they had been frequent financial expedients. While the lottery
was being drawn - in 1802 the period was reduced from forty days to
eight - there was great falling off in the takings of all tradesmen dealing
with the poorer classes except pawnbrokers, who took in many more
pledges, though there was a great reduction in redemptions. There was
a mania among all classes for lottery insurances, by which any person
could insure any number for any amount against coming up blank.
These were illegal and often fraudulent, but they could not be stopped;
the profits to the principals who remained in the background were
enormous, they employed touts called * morocco men' from the pocket-
books they used, who went round the public-houses collecting money.
Milkmen, barbers, greengrocers, keepers of chandlers' shops, the shoe-
makers who lived in the cellars of Monmouth Street, women who could
write, used to collect money for insurances. When these people were
detected (and this was comparatively seldom), and imprisoned as
vagabonds (after 1787), their employers would allow them two
guineas a week, with which they lived in comfort in prison. The wit-
nesses against them almost always appeared to have sold or pawned